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Administrative bureaucracy and the ■professionalism of 
teachers have combined in contemporary schooling to structure both 
interpersonal relations and knowledge, leaving students and parents 
relatively powerless to control any of the edticational processes, 
irhrough bureaucratic organization^', schools create structures in which 
knowledge, teachers, and pupils are simultaneously bureauc*:atized and 
subjected to rationalized control- As schools increase in size, there 
are greater pressures for standardizatiOTi and further control. 
Accountability and external legislation further standardize operation 
and performance. Such pressures' may eventually lead to the 
••hyperrationalization" of schooling* Teachers respond to this ^ 
hyperrationalization by asserting their^ professional autonDmy, 
-Advocates of professionalism claim the uriigue ability to make 
inJorffled judgments i^ specified areas* In effect, they control access 
lo professional knowledge, the distribution of that knowiedge, and 
the laonditions under which it will be made available to students. 
Ultimately, the principles of bureaucracy and those of 
professionalism are mutually reinforcing and increase the 
ide\?logical, epistemological, and social processes of control over 
the student's destiny* Such a result is antitheticai to liberal 
ideais of education. ( Author /MD) 
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ABSTRACT 



BUREAUCRACY, fffl ^;ESSjONMJSM AND KNOWLEDGB f 
OT RUCTljR ES OF AU THORI T Y ANC \ STRUCTO 5ES__0l^ CON TROL 

Richard J. Bates 
Deak In UniverHi tv 

, Argues that the stnicturgis of knowladqe maclci available} i.n HchoolH 

ar^ influericed firstly by the bureaucratic features of educational systems 
(such^ as standardisation , hierarchi^sation , neu tra liRation f abstract ion , 
objecfcif ication and validation by authority) and Bucondlyby the profGssional 
features of teachers' ideologies (such as the development of thcrapoucic . ' 
languac|es, ceremonies and rituals of diagnosis, counsellinq, advocacy, 
.litigation and mystification). These structures, far from conflictinq with 
each other, xeinforce tue structures of control employed by ^admin istra tors 
and education systems to impose and justify their control of pupil behaviour, 
options and life chances. Further, the paper argues chat educational 
administration can be seen in^ this v/ay to be a process which exerts control 
via its structuring of knowledge and experience.^ 

■I 



BUREAUCRACY. PROFESSIONALISM AND KNOWLEDGE: 
STRUCTURES OF AUTHORITY AND STRUCTURES OF CONTROL 



INTRODUCTION ■ ' 

EdLicationai administraticm , is a techno loqy of con Urol. SpGci f icai.ly it 
is a technology of contrQl devoted to (i) the production and alloc.^ition of 
people, and (ii) the pi oduction and alloctition oC knowledqo. ClGarly/^ tha 
process of schooling does not exhaust the social niechanisms by which control 
is exercised over people and knowledge, but it is probably the most ubic|uitQUS 
and powerful pr oces devoted to such control. . It is also one of the few 
processes within which the relations between the managenienr of peo|jlo and the 
management of knowledge are supposedly eKplicit. 

This is not to say that the reciprocal relationship between the production 
and allocation of people and the production and allocation of knowledge is well 
understood\ Far from it^ Moreover ^ the wayy in which the internal processes of 
ychooling relate to^ and are influericed by, external social structures and 
interests is a niatter of considerable debate. So far this debate has bfe^en 
curiducted either in genoral to^rms , where the overall relationship of the school 
functions /wi th the demands of capitalism are ai^gued (cf. Bowles & Gintis, 1976)^ 
or in very specific torms , where the internal processes of classrooms provide 
the occasion for speculations on the dmpjact of class structures on tlie schoor 
(cf . Sharp & Green, 1975)- What is largely missing from these radical analyses 
is any consideration ^of the administrative structures through which control over 
school structures, pedagogy, curriculum and: the ? ives of pupils is exercised. 
It is the argument of this paper that the two administrative principles operative 
in HchoulS/ the tmreaucracy of administrators and the pi^of essionalism of teachers 
have combined in contemporary schooling to gtructure bo th* interpersonal relations 
and knowledge in ways which virtually eliminate the possibiiity of students, or 



their parents ' exorting any control over the processes of -ichorainq in wiiiali 
they are forcibly enmeshed, 

Tm CONTEXT OF THE ARGUMENT : D IS TR tBHl' ION AND PRODUCriON 

Two competing canips contend the explanatioh of rolations botw.M * chofiling 
dnd social^structur^. Thin xix^st, human capital theory, claims tii. 
maximise the distribution of knowledge in o given {copulation, allowing talented 
individuals to acquire knowledge which, when combined with apptupri^ite motivation 
allows upward mobility while at^the Bmac timo onsuriny the' cohtinuour:; supply ot 
we 11- trained technical/scientific manpower needed to sustain economic groy^th. 
Educationdl opportunity^ upward mobility, technical knowledge and economic growth 
are thus inseparably linket~V and schooling is a fundamental processes 'in the 
achieveinent of economic and social prograss. Within the context of this argument 
^ the administrative problem ia to maintain control" ovGr the delicate interplay 
between various aspects (costs and benefits # rates of mobilityi etc^) ottlie 
system ^ith a view to increasing efficiency, productivity and growtli (cf . Karabel 
s Halsey, 1977) . 

hn alternative view is presented by Lne reproductionists, who argue that 

\ - ... 

there is not and seldom has been much evidence of upward, social mobility tiirough 

'alucduion. Moreover, they also point to the decreasing ability of the 'system' 

to provide furthor increases ' in either employrnent, productivity or growth. 

Given that there is no mobility via education, schools are argued as actively 

confirming individuals in their 'proper places' in a hierarchical division of 

labour. Moreover, schools are argued as serving to reconcile individuals to 

their fate by the .encouragement of particular dispositions through the hidden 

curriculum of behavioural. management and personality deformation {cf, Bowles & 



Gintis, 1976), Within this argument , ;nctiori .cationai admin i Btrat u.n 

IS that of ensurinq ciaiis-rt Inied co: -)Vor tl^ oduction of knowiedqa, 

culture, Gmployabilitv and status. 

Thesa two positions aqreo tha- .due oth a distr ibu tivii and a 

productive proceiSS , thouqh as Apple lyBt- out * they tend to be 

pre-^occupied with thtB issue of dist^ ition Human capital theory arciuos 
that a major function of schools is tuu distribution of technical knowlodqe and 
opportunity. Reproductionist arcjuniants focus on the schools' distribution" and 
confirmation of class-related positions. Somo attention has, howevGr, been 
given to the production aspadts of schocling, within the context of human 
relations' theory, McClelland (1961) for eKample, has argued the function of 
schooling in producing achievement oriented entrepreneurs. Within the context 
of reproduction theory, ,it is argued that schools produce essential elements of 
class consciousness and acquiescence (Bowles & Gintis, 1976,' Willis, 1978). 
Eourdieu s Passeron (I977) >rgued the importance of schooling as an essential ^ 
component and pre-^condition of the production of 'cultural capital*. 

SCHOOLIMG AND THE ACaiMy rJXTlOM OF CULTORAL CAPITAL 

In order to understand the importancQ of the school in the process of 
capital accumulation in advanced capitalist societies, it is necessary to 
appreciate the point that capital accumulation through surplus value is 
increasingly dependent, not upon wage labour- but upon the-^applica 
The scientific/technical knowledge which supports such a system' is a primary - 
requisite of* the society and as such the. most highly priced component of 
cultural' capital. The school plays ah essential part in the, maintenance and 
continuous p^-oduction of such capital. However , what ,1s needad is not a widespread 



distribution of this particular form of cultural capical (quito tho i:vvorHo, 

. as making specialist forms of t^ichnical knowledge widqly availablo rociuces 

the profitability of its possession, despite the protection of patent l*nwH) , 

but its continu£?d production* Thus^ 

'As long as the knowledge is continuously and efficiently 
produced the school itself ... is officlent* Thus, certain 
low levels of achievement on the part of 'minority' grouf' 
students, children of the poor, and so on, can bo tolernttK.l. 
It Is -less consequential to tht3 economy than is the qericrat iotv 
of the knowledge itself » * 

(Apple, 1979^ 3e-37) 

Moreover^ benausa of the importajice of the production and accuniulation of 

cultural cai^tal in th§ form 6f techno--scientif ic knowledge, the school is 

X - - - ■ ■ / - 

pressed to ensure that this particular form of knowledge occupies^ the highest 
status within its curriculum. 

While techno-scien tif ic kncwledge is thus enshrined in the curiiculum as 

the knowledge of most worthy its characteristics become dominant ir the 

epistemo logical and ideological structure of the school's activity- The supposed 

characteristics of the 'scientific view* such as objectivity^ impartiality, 

tippoal to evidence etc. become constitutive of the^^a^^i^g characteristics of 

what counts as knowledge^ This view of knowledge becomes an episternologicc*'! and 

ideological iinperative and is linked to wider social processes o£ legitimation 

and de-^politicisation, where the legitimacy of the state is found ini 

the imperatives of scientific teclmical progress, ^_ 

■ - which alone can guarantee economic growth and stability* 

Society must be run on rational lines by technical expertr^. ^ 
The only problems are technical problems and the 

- deTClopment- of the socialisystem-must. obey. the_logic. of .L 

scientific progress. ' , ^ 

, (Wilby, 1979 1 667. ) 



As Habermas (1973) suggests, such appeals remove decisions from a roalm 
of public debate and the masses are thus depoliticised. The languaqo and 
the structures of both education and goviirnmant are thereby defined in , 
^supposedly neutral techno-^Bcient if ic ways, and the protaloms and i^suoh rPHulvnd 
by technical elite which is uniquely able to provide solutions on the basis 
facts and teclinical knowledge. 

However, as Apple points out, such ' ^ 

^technical knowledge is not necessarily a neutral commodity 
within the context of a corporate economy. This is 
' especially important t^ay since it is becoming- increasingly 

clear that there' is nearly a total corporate monopolisation 
' of technical knowledge and technological intelligence.* 

(Apple, 1980i 12) 



Moreover, as Gorz (1976) has arguad, *in econOTies like pur own, 
technical knowledge has been produced and organised in ways which have benefited 
corporate concerns'. This has occurr^ not only in terms of the application of 
technical knowledge to increase mechanical. efficiency but also its application 
in order to increase control over the processes of work, in order^ to increase 
the rate of accumulation of profits. The hierarchical division of labour wd 
*the breaking down of crafts into atomistic units capable of being reorganised 
on the factory floor arte essential components, nof in the logic of„tEChno- 
scientific knowledge, but in the process of social control designed to increase 
and taaximisa capital accumulation. The emergence of techno-scientif ic knowltidge 
IslheT^minant form of kh5wledw in "schools- is th related to two major functions 
(i) the- .productidn of techno-^scientif ic cultural cap i ta 1^^ and ( 1 i ) the^ ^ 
legit imat ion of corporate organisation of work. Each of these functions of 
schooling is Related to th- attenipts of corporate capitalism to (_i) maKimise 
the accumuMtion of capital via the employment of technical knowledge and 
(iDmaximiBe the effectiveness of control, over the productive process. The two 



iria jar, mechanisms through which tjioBa functions have been integrated in 
schoals are the mechanisms of bureaucracy and prof essionalisni. 

ii 

TfiE BUREAUCRATISATION OF SCHUOLIMa 

Dimmock (1965) defines ; ireaueracy as a way of iiroln which institutions 
over-shadow lndiv.irtuals. . The idea of bureaucracies as sou lal organisations 
with a continuing structure of rules , positions; relations, ^behaviours, through 
which individuals pass is a powerful one. Weber ^s classic definition of 
bureaucracies supports such a picture. It is difficulat to realise, from our^ / 
citrrent historical position that bureaucracy was onc^.i a revolutionary 
institution, whose very impersonality and rule-bound structure was welcomed as 
some guarantee against nepotism, political patronage of corrupt governments and 
'the arbitrary exercise of power. Weher*s emphasis on the rationali^ty of 
bureaucratic organisations and the efficiency they' brought to the collection and 

i 

collation of infonriation, the integration and co-ordination, of decision making, 
and the resulting increases in control has been complemented by many studies of 
thr^ effects pf bureaucracy on personal relations and development. ■ One of the 
moL.t interesting is "that of Berger, Berger and Kellner (1973)^^. who investigate 
the cognitive style of bureaucratic consciousness. The. elements they ^identify^ 
are orderliness (in association with taxonomic hierarchies); componentiality 
(in the- division of knowledge) ; arbitrariness (in the creation of structures 
and boundafies) ; justice (defin^ in association with predictability) i 
;':aEitiraction (in the appeal to generalise rules); moralised anonimity (which 
defines relations with clients); and passivity, (in the definition of the client' 
role). 



• Wake (1;979) has taken thi^s analysis and sho\m h^V it applies to' tiiLf ways 
in which schools create similar structures through which knowledge^ UGachers . 
and pupils are simultaneously bureaueratisod. In par.ticularp Wako arques th^it 
the bureaucrat is at ion of schools leads directly to a certain struc tur irvq of 
knowledge i ^ .- ' ^ ' 

. J . " I' ; 

Vrhe major demands placed upon the structures of knowledge 
by burea icrati^sed schools are i *^*tha^ 'the' knowledge be divided - 
into cOTponents or relatively ^discret© components; that the 
units^ or knowledge be ordered in sequance; that the knov/lelge 

> be- .communicable,, from one. person to mnother using conventicinal 

/media of communication; that success in acquisition of part, 
if not most of the knowledge , is recordable inscpjOTtif iable 
form; that the knowledge be objectified ' in: the sense of having 

'an existence independent of its hunian origins; that the 
knowledge is '^stratified into various levels qf status or 
prestige; that knowledge based upon concrete experl€ince be 
treated as low status^ but' that knowledge exx^ressed in abstract - 
and generalised principles be regarded as heiving^ high "status. ' 

^ ^ {Wake, .1979i 16) 



Thus^ the structures of knowledge in bureaucrat ised schools is directly 

- '' 
related to the imperatives of bureaucracy, where the: 

■ ' ■ ' ■'\ 

' . r ■ ... - . ^ M - 

'overriding considexation in selecting, structuring and 
. presenting knowledge Is to facilitate the adrriinistratiDn 

, ^ " of an organisation^ ■ 

(Wake, 1979: 16) 



The overall purpose of 'the sti.ucturing of knowledge is the x^ational isation 

of organisational life and its control by the administration. The I'M- ^f the - 

process is that of ensuring complia_nce with procedures in order to attuin €he 

school's goals- Thus: • 

'as administrators and supervisors attempt to increase 

control over achievement of the school's goals,, they ^ - " 

frequently work to increase reliability in decision ' , 

making processes and in behaviours of teachers and__ 

students* This is often accomplished by 
instituting and "implementing policies, stand^.rd 
operations procedures^ rules and regulations to guide 
•misbehaviour within the human organisatibn. Uniformity ■ 
of behaviour is seen as a powerful means to move large 
numbers of peaple towards goals, with a minimum amount 

of confusion ^and conflict,.' , : ' ^ ^ , 

' 5f ' ' ' ^.^ (Sergiovanni & Starratt; 1979 • 46) 



1, 



^ ^ Moreover, as the size of *units in^reasea^ both within schoola and Kch6ol 

systems/ there are inct^dasing pressures towards standardisation and , fur-ther 

contrc^ , , what Habcibmas caiiy * at-jer iny 'moclu:ini^?niH ' , inturnaL cD-wr : Lnation 

a.nd overall direct ion bacmos an incraan ina i y ? ' re;-!!! leniri t i c and =-niicri .^u-n rr:! l'^' 

. urgeritt concerni . " ' ' . ' 

'with growth tho problems of internal cantrol increa^jo 
« and are solved "bg more standardisation of work, ^ ^ 
^* ' • cantralisation of the major decisions ^ arid the 

pr o 1 i Te rati oi i of re gu 1 a t i on s o ve r wo r k " . ■ ^ . 

" % , (Corwin, 1970:45) - ^ 

^ Agiiin, external political considerations 'of accountability force more and more 

legislation on schools and systems which is designed to 'further standardise 

internal operation amd performance. The result is that 'to the eKtent that more ^ 

attention is given to procedurei# and to the extent that procedures are 

multiplied, schools become more pioceduralised , more bureaucratised ^ more 

rationalised' {Wise, 1977 1 43). ' \. ^ ■ J - . 

■ \ ' ■ ■ ■ ■ / 

As a result of ..these pressures, the language of admin is t,ra tor s^becomes 

the language of control. As Wotfcott points out * the essence of^baing a good 

technocra't is to. exert control' (Wolcott^ 1977! 159). The proct?di>r^s 'for exerting 

control are believe to be rational. ^ \ 

'Arriving at systematic order through ratfional planning 
^is (a) central technocratic prle^occupation* The plan / - 

becomes lill important, an end rather thtfn a means,. 
Everything tutns^ on clearly stated goals and purposes 
... technocratic endeavour tlhrives undei^ the banner of 
the rational planning ideolagy. ' \ . 

(Wblcott, 1977i 160) . * 

The whole thrust^of administrative action is^ therefore # tdwards greater 
control. One of the manitestations of this ^^ess is the pressure towards^-the 
Htandardisat ion, buroaucratisation , and rat ionnliHationof knowledge in thcways 
descriBed* above... The problem is, however, that such pressures may lead 'to the 



O -.hyper-rationalisation' >of schooling where- 

ERIC ^ • : 



''policy makers efforts to ^reform school praQtices in^sult 
fran and in an excessively rational view of schooling,—^ 
where^ what appears logical becomes the basis for 'action. 
However, v/hat appears rational may or may not have a 
connaction to riaality. * 

(Wisfi, 1977: 44) 



As a result of the gap between rationale and reality, hyper-^rationalisatiQij 
may occur where further^ rationalisation ceases to' be functional* {Wise# 1977: 56). 

" . • , ■ s 

The impact of bureaucracy on schools is therefore much more tlian a matter 
of increasing organisational efficiericyl The process of rationalisation affects^- 



both . the ep is temb logical structure of the school, in that it .organises kiioi'/ledge.p 

^ - ^: - - -' \ , " , - ■ . 

- ia ways which serve organisational ra^ther than individuhl purposes, and: the 
; social structure of the sahool in that relations between individuals are 
hierarchised y routinised and rationalised^ in , ways which again serve organisational 
^ father than individual purpaseE. 

Moreover, bureaucratisation in schools^ as elsewhere, is, as Weber ^ 
suggested, a mpve towards the creatidn of rational structures^ of control. As such, 
bureaucratiCi^ schools provide a way of li5e in which *the, institutional structures 
overwhelm and subvert individual interests and purposes.* 



f 

TEACHERS AND PROF HSSIONALISM 



The resporiss of teachers ^to the hyper-rationalisation dE schooling is the 
assertion of= prof essionai^ autonomy* In part/ this is a response to the element of 
de-skilling (cf. Br averman , 34974) / implicit in the bureaucratic rbutinis.atiqn of 
teaching. But .it is also a response driven by the determinatiori of an emerging 
occupational group, for status and power (cf. Bledr 'ainf ,1976) .' In fesgence, the 
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claim of , teachers for professional status is an attempt to invoke a set of 
ideoiogical justifications for procedures of control based on premises somwhat 
different from those of institutional rationality preferred by adminisfrators. 



The justifications for professional status and autonpmy are based upon 



two major idaasi One, that professionals undergo long periods of training, which 
*equip themXwith an esoteric body of knowledge^ the technicalXskills to pursue 
, their workAand, most important, an acute sense of judgement inv uncertain situations. 
And, two, that professionals are dedicated to a primary emphasis of sorving the best 
/ ihterests of their, clients in a relationship of trust and responsibility^ 

The. principles "upon which professional, rather than bureaucratic knowledge, 
exist are claimM. to be those which, enable professionals to grasp the concepts 
behind a part Icula^.^ activity* The claim to professdonal prestige rests on an 

- - ^ awaireness_ of I: ' j __^:=^^=-^^^— ^y^^- 

zp^^^^^^^^-^^ 'a total , coherent system' of necessary knowledge within.. 

V a predisevterritqry (and) the control of intrinsic • s 

. ' u. ' relatldhsh^jgs which allow the professional to perceiva 

.and predict those 1^ ' 
_ill_i../^which (det"erniine) an entire system of developments** . 
--f^^^^' ^ V f' - - (Bledstein, 1976: .8^^89) . 

^ . This claim to esoteriq. eKpertise' also sets the prof essional off from = ordinary man. 

;-.-r ^'^.ephg' Qlainv to ^sqieati^c^^^^^^^^^^ ,knowled;ge_^aQd_dmaginaM^ ' 

*|,__p^arfW^^^^^ e&t^bl?lshing soc'ial'Bistancel ' " v. v ., 



\ ' " ' In professions, this claim to a unique epistemological status is translated 

. into claims, for unique social status via the rituals of prof essionalism, 
, Bledstein argues historically thati , ' ""^ i ^ . 

> ' ■ , ■ .. v" ^ the more elaborate the rituals of the profession, , 

/ ! ^ho more esoterie its theorDticai knowl^go, the ' . - 

V moru imposing itk, symbol of authority, the moro \, ; ' 

^ , ' . V * respectable its^hSemieanour^ the more vivid its ./ 

/ service toy society, the' more prestigt;,and^.status ' . . 

Q ^ ^ the public =^as willing==^to-bestdw upsn its repreieTitatives* • 

ERJC ; -l^^^JU^^---^^^^^ ^ ; ' ^ •(Bledstein, 1976r'94) 



The foundation of these claims was essentially an apistemological one 

based upon the professionals* familiarity with science-. <P 

* Commonsense, ordinary understanding, . and personal 
" =' . negotiations : no longer were the effective means 
of camnunication in society clients found 
themselves compelled to believe^ on siinple faith, 
that a higher rationality called scientific 
, / knowledge^ decided one's fate* The professional " 

appeared in the role of a magician, casting a - 
Sjpell over the client and requiring complete 
v^jf'^ confidence; and the client listened to Words that 

often sounded metaphysical and even mystical. ' - ^ 

,.. . .- (Bledstein, 1976: 94) 



Thus, the appeal for specialised knowledge - an eKClusive epistemology - 
allowed not- only the defence of autonomy, but also structured the relationship 
of professional and client as one of dependence and passivity. It facilitated 
both epistemological and social control* ^ . ^ 



Needless to say, the agsertidh of such autonomy and controj. allowed ^ though 
it did not demand, the eKploitation of clients. Bledstein *s view is that 

'Perhaps no calvinist system of thought ever made use of 

people more effectively than did the culture of . 
, > professionalism- The professional person extended the 

gift of his special powers to the client who was, by 

def initioh , unworthy-of- such attention / And in return , ; _ ' 

^ -— -thp— j^rf^^gM-^4^mn-1^gri^^i^ ^^^ry I Qa^r to receive 

the psychic reward of the qlient's unqualified gratitude? 

when appropriate he ex pec ted to receive ample .tangible • , 

reward from the client's pocketbook' * 
' (Bledstein; 1976: 102-3) 



Moreover, no client •merited a crueler fate, no client was cfuite so undeserving ' 
and detestable as the one who betrayed his patron by appearing to be ungrateful* 



. The ideological foundations of prof assionalism/ lie , therefore, in" claims 
to the monopoly of an exclusive epistemology , the unique ability to make^ 
informed judgements in specified areas ^ and ■ the willingness to subordinate 
individual interests to those of clientSv The structure of the foundations of 
professionalism lie in the control of access to professional knowledge , control 
of the distribution of that knowledge, and control over the conditions under 
which it will be made available dn behalf of clients* 

PROFESSIONALISM AND SCHOOLING 

'- The major thrust of professionalism in teaching is ba^ed in the argument of 
a concern for children, and an ihaividual concern for ^ their best interests as 
clients^ Moreover, the indeterminacy of the teacher's task, in th e face of 
the range of abilities, characteristics, needs, and purposes of children, forms 
the basis of the claim that teaching is not a routine skill but a matter of 
professionals-judgement* The growing, body of 

increasingly specialised knowledge, moreover, and his involvement in subject 
associations givfes hun exclusive access to certain forms of knowledge not 
^directry avai4-able-to-pupil-s= or parents* Thus, the; teacher claims professiorial 
status on. the basis of im exclusive epistemology , professional judgement, and ^ 
his service of client interests- . 

The teaching profession, "in keeping with the traditions of other professions, 

' ' ^ " - - - ■ ' i 

is adept at the develbpment of rituals which display and legitimise the basis of 

these claims* The devej^pment of^th^^ 

in counselling and guidance, are, for instance/ couGhed in terms which appdar to- 
consider cliervts' interests. Similarly, the emergence of remedial specialists for 
the assistance of the less able, the handicapped , and the culturally deprived^ 

have th© appearance of professional concern 'f^^ * ^ 



However, as Cicourel and Kitsuse (1963) pointed out^ the impact of sucK ^ 
■progrMiS is to increase the power of teachers and decrease the power of 
pupilsi who not only become subject to professional judgement of their skills 
and performance^ but also to. the professional judgement of their moral, 
personal and social worthV Tii^^ e and justification of professional 

specialisms in rOTediaL teaching ^ 'adjustment class, counsQlling, behaviour 
therapy^ ind so ph, further fragments the pupil -s relation with the school, 
and defines his social Ideation within it to his disadvantage (of. Schofield, 
1979), = \ . ^ 

— In=the^rea-of~evm"iuatiQn ^pr'ofissiQhal eKpertise of teachers relies 

increasingly on the application and interpretatioh of tests* most of which are 
norm^ referenced and locate pupils vis^a-vis , other pupils, not according to 
-sk±i-±H^he7^may^haW^^ The ways in. which achievement is 

reported to parents are ritualised in a fashion which obscures the reality of. 
children' s aqhievCT^ent. ^The marking of children on a 5-=point scalS or the 
^standardised results of HSC are perfect prof essionaL protection for teachfrs 
as. they appear to objectify the reality of children's ability.^. In effect, the 
direct attention from the effectiveness of teaching and locate sucpess and 
failure in the individual psyche of the child, (cf. Bates, 1977). 

Again investigation by pdrenfes .of a process of teaching and the ^ 
p^tlcular treatment of their children, are re:ipoTided,^to in terms . of the 
presumed superiority of professional judgement, and the need to consider the 
child 's position vis-a^visother^ clients^ 

therefore limit^l, not only by the professional assessment gf how the. child is 
able to perform, but also judgement of the problems raised by' the issue of 
special treatment* = ^ 



s\in' leach of these areas, two major claims are made, firstly, that the 
cognitive and epistemological superiority of the professional provides a 
'uhiqua competence in the evaluation, diagnosis and treatment of pupils,, and 
secondly,,. that the judgement of the client's situation is definable on the 
basis of professional experience and expertise. Each of these claims justifies 
and maintains a,. social distance between professional and client, thus reducing 
the competence and effectiveness of the client. In Illich' s ' (1977) terms 
'the claim to professional authority disables clients'. . 



adiffiMJCMCY; PROFESSIONALISM ■ ' 

The principles Of bureaucracy and the principles of prof essionalisffl ha%^; 



been arguM to be . anti-thetical, (cf . CcSrwin, 1965^ 1S70) . Moreover; the 
episteinpl^[ica3,^once teachirs and technocrats have been arguad as V 

incompatible:,M: a inadoi^^^ '^^ ~ 

What such debatQ has obscured ■is that in terms of the experience of pupils, 
the epistemological and psychological processes of control employed by bureaucracy 
and by' profession are mutually, re^forcing. In^ particular,, the amalgamation of 
bureaucracy ahd^professlon; within c&mporary organ isatoional structui-e^, such' as 
those develbpihg .Within education, further reduces the power of the client:;and ; • 

increases the ideologicai,,epistemoioglcarand social, processes of control over ■ 
■ , ' ■ . ' ' ■ ' ' ^ ■ ■ .' , 

his destiny, ^ . , . . , . '% • 



Organisational prof ilsiSsl as; teaching amalgamatd the principles . of 
bureaucracy and protessionalism in order to. extend their capacity as steering 
, mechanisms within a techno-scientifio rationale. In the case of eaucatiori, as 
in .the case of other educational ^^profassi'ons: 



'the claim of speciali.sed or professional eKpertise 
for techno-bureaucratic functions, which are unspecific 
and, polyvalent, does not aim at asserting independent 
professional status J ratherx-it borrows from a general 
ideology- of professionalism to justify techno- 
bureaucrfttic ^power ' , 

(Larson, 1977 i 179) 



i 



The major advantage of this OTalgamation for bureaucracies is that 
they are no longer seen as simply bureaucratic but as expert bureaucracies, 
informed and guided by thy exclusive epistemological eKpertise and the 
/ infomed judgement bfc.prt>fessionals. Thus, their role is itoitimised in 
terins of appeal to the ideologies, of a rational planning m^ael* The effect ^ 
is, as was argued earlier, the depoliticisation of the public, or ii; 
education's case, the pupil#^ and -parents ' ( la 1977) , \ 

V : \, ■ - ^ \ ^ ■ . \ 

i " ■ . . - ' ' % ^ ' ■ ' ^ :^ 

The major advantage of this aifelgamatipn for prof essionals. is that , ^'^^ 

^ . . f ' '- ■ . r ' \ ^ ^ ' - . . - , ' . . . - - _ 

in the case of education, the insecure' status of the profession is giv^en legal 
^ and* governmental 'sahction within the framawork of overall political legitimacy, 
r In tHfe case of teachers, state certification, registration, emploi^ent and 
r control, provides a framework of security which might otherwise not be available 
{cf. Mysgrove, 1969|. . .-1^ 



The integration of professional and bureaucratic structures within 
. corporate professional structures thuff- removes client concern from the professional 
-j^ and^ substitutes - an -emph as is^ . 6 i r^- r ^ - ■ 



the /typical techno-bureaucratic profepsions cannot 
even be considered indifferent to their clients i : they 
.simply do not -have an autonomous orientation .toward the 
clients,^ except indirectly' . 

, / . {;.arson, .1977 s 189) ^ 
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Moreover, the position of the client vis-a-vis such organisations is , 
further reduced by the ideological appeals of professionals within the 

or-janisations . r / 

Mdeologlcal appeals to the safeguard of professional 
judgements can be used by all professions when they 
are threatened with client revolt, or , more mildly/ 
with client demands for some lights 

Techno-bureaucratic professions participate fully > 
' in this ideological practice*. V^.. 

■ (Larson, 1977i 189) 

AUTHORITY AND CONTROL ' 

The incorporation of the professional ideology of teachers within the 
techno-bureaucratic structure of eduGation can be seen; therefore, ds part - 
of. a process of eKtehding the ability of schools and schpol systems to control 
their apistemological, inler-personal and sq^ structures. As ^tha 

^ / ..r .... . / ^ ' ■■ ^- ■ : -^^u - ■ ^ ^ . 

authority of the^. prof ess ional becomes^ incorporated within the control structures 
ot ^t^ school^ schooling is increasingly tied^ to the processes of legitlination . 
of the techno-scientific rationality and the ideology of contemporary - , ^ 

industrial states, and thus to the processes of social and economic 
argmnisAtlQCL^requirM^y^ 

between schooling, ability, status and power becomes tightened and justified. ^ 
The result is the eKtensibn. of a hierarchical division of society , the ' ^ 
fragmentation of interests and needs, the atomisation of knowledge ^ and social.- 
WtHictujfe,^hd -its -^e^^^ which are^^anlpulable by- idteolpgical^ 

inter-personal and gocial steering mechanisms* \ - ■ ' ' j . 



'Today knowledge ii acquired and prcduced within educational 
and occiipational hierarchies, which are, by their ^ structure, 
iriegalitarian, anti-democratic, and alienating. These 
structures achieve a fusion between the progressive CQntent 
of special competencies and the requirements of a system of 
danination. They serve, in thii sense, as a principal 
support of the dominant ideology, ' 

(Larson, 1977? 243) ^ 



CONCLUSION 

' ^ It need' hardly be said that the functions of schooling rsvealed by the 
analysis of the teahno-bureaucratic nature of schooling is anti=thetical to 
the liberal ideas of education, socialist aspirations towards equality, or 
personal aspirations towards autonomy* The taak of educators who are dismayed 
by such an analysis is surely the challengin'g of the ideological- and soci. 1 
structures which represent a denial oF their_personal ahd. educational ideals. ^ 
That such a task is not easy -is pointed ^out fay Larson * breaking^, witli ideology # 
finding new forms for the social prpduction of toowledge' and the uses of 
social competence demands, passion, ; vision and hard work' (Larson, 1977 ^ 243). 
That such a task is imperative is indicated by^the pervasive relationships^ v^^ 
between bureaucrapy* professionalism^ knowledge and the structures of authority 
emd control. 
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